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Peter Penguin Talking 


WELL, HERE is old July again. Good swimming 
and good fishing to all of you! Some of you are 
going to camps where you will run and play about 
mR. and be happy. But for me July is a sad month. 
Here I am, an Arctic bird, in weather that is simply torrid. I can 
hardly leave my refrigerator a few moments without wilting away 
like ice cream. So I sit here on the ice cubes and brood. And often I 
think of that cold, cold isle in the South where I was born and wonder 
how deep the snow is now—lovely snow! 
Then I remember Penguin Pete, a cousin of mine, who used to dive 
off the ice-cakes with me. We were both named for my grandfather, a 
great old bird. He used to lecture us on manners. 





The life of a penguin is serious, at best, 

He must wear all his life both his coat and his vest. 
And whatever his gait, waddle, slither or slide, 

His movements must all be quite dignified. 


Be polite to the fish you are planning to eat, 

That keeps them happy and makes them taste sweet. 
And the general rule for a penguin well-bred,— 
Wear feet at one end; at the other, your head. 


These and many other pieces of good advice he gave us. Some of 
them I have followed and others I wish I had. But there is one thing, 
as Penguin Pete remarked, he never told us,—that was what to do in 
case of a mystery. Perhaps, grandfather never met a mystery. Some 
people are like that. 

For myself, I like to think about mysteries. Ever since they began to 
talk about tis “Glawackus” around the office, I have been wondering 
what I would do if I met one. What with that and the Glen Hazard 
dogs, Story Parape is all pretty mysterious this month. Even “The 
Copper Kettle” is a kind of mystery. And the book reviews are all 
about mystery stories. I never knew before there were so many good 
ones. Look them up at your library or bookshop and try a few yourself. 

Then there will be a surprise for some of you when you find that 
Tue Puzziewirs are real people. Old subscribers will remember Tom 
and Nancy Puzzlewit well and, of course, those are their pictures at 











the top of the page. There is no picture of Peter because he didn’t want 
his picture taken, but you will find that he is pretty smart, too, at 
riddles and games. The puzzle page was started by this family, but about 
a year ago they became shy or something and decided Story Parapers 
might like the page better without them; so we just put in their puzzles 
and games. But many of our readers have been writing in that they 
missed Tom and Nancy and Peter; so we asked them to come back. 

One of their friends who wanted the Puzzlewits again was Stephen 
Covey, whose mother wrote “The Glawackus of Glastonbury” and 
drew the pictures, too. They live up in Connecticut on a farm near 
where all this happened. That is why the pictures and story seem so 
real. They like living there and Lois Lenski often writes about New 
England, especially in the old days. Two books of hers the girls will 
like are OceaAn-Born Mary and Bounp Girt or Coss_e HI. 

A book that both boys and girls will like is DaANtEL Boone by James 
Daugherty. This is one of the best books about Indian fighters and pio- 
neers that I ever read. It is full of grand pictures of these mighty men 
and their woods and rivers. The American Library Association has just 
awarded to this book the John Newbery Medal which is the highest 
honor they give each year to a book for children. 

Next month watch out for a funny story, “Lippity Longears,” and 
a Western tale, “Gunshot Messenger.” The latter is about a famous 
author, Bret Harte. You wouldn’t think that a writer would begin his 
career by a job as guard on a mail coach over the most dangerous part 
of the route, but that is just what Bret Harte did in the early days of 
the gold-rush to California. 

Good things coming in the autumn issues include a story of knights 
and castles in the days of King Richard the Lion-Hearted, an airport 
story by Henry Lent, and several stories of animal pets who did re- 
markable things or led remarkable lives. One of these is about an ele- 
phant who always liked to have a pet dog or goat. 

Maybe some of you will write me about your own pets. I think you 
must have some interesting ones if you will just study their ways. 
Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE GLAWACKUS OF 
GLASTONBURY 
By Lots Lensxk1 
Illustrated by The Author 


Mr. Cuartes Arwoop, Game Warden for Hartford County, 
sat on a cracker barrel in Horton’s General Store in the town 
of Glastonbury, Connecticut, smoking comfortably. His duty 
it was to see that all hunters were properly licensed and that 
hunting was not done out of season. As this did not take up 
much of his time, he was not a very busy man. Today he was 
feeling lazy and thinking what a dull life it was to be Game 
Warden. He wished again for the good old pioneering days 
when there were bears and wolves to be caught right in one’s 
own back yard. But nothing ever happened any more. 
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Suddenly the door opened and Johnny Brinkerhoff, age ten, 
ran in on his way home from school. “Oh, Mister Atwood,” 
he cried, with his eyes nearly popping out of his head, “I just 
saw a Glawackus and it nearly ate me up!” 

The Game Warden scratched his head and wondered if he 
were dreaming. He was not in the habit of moving quickly, so 
he merely shifted his tobacco to the other cheek and asked 
calmly, “What did it look like?” 

Johnny thought for a moment and replied, “It had a long, 
furry gray tail with a kind of cat’s body attached to one end, 
just like a Glawackus!” 

“A Gla—what?” cried the Game Warden. 

“A Glawackus!” replied Johnny. “Better kill it, Mister At- 
wood,” he added cheerfully. 

The Game Warden shook his head slowly and spat in the 
sawdust on the floor. “Now, Johnny,” he said slowly, “don’t 
you go telling folks about it. I’m too tired to go on any more 
hunts, anyway.” 

After a few moments, Mister Atwood looked at the clock 
on the wall and noticed that it was five minutes of twelve. He 
got up lazily, stretched himself and nodded to Hiram Horton, 
the storekeeper. He went out the door followed by his hunting 
dog, Lead, and walked slowly homeward. As he opened his 
front gate, a fat woman jumped out of a Ford parked in the 
gutter, rushed up and took hold of his arm. She wore a hat set 
lop-sided over one ear and still had her apron on. She looked 
as if she had come from home in a hurry. 

“Oh, Mister Atwood,” she cried. “You're just the man I’m 
looking for. I’m Mrs. Willyam Robbins. I live near the old 
schoolhouse below Buckingham Mountain, three miles out on 
the Blackberry River Road. I went outside in the snow this 
morning to hang up my week’s washing—it was extry big this 
week because Willyam’s folks—” 
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“Did you want me for anything?” growled the Game War- 
den. It was dinner time and he was hungry. He could smell fried 
ham and coffee and that made him hungrier. 

“Oh, yes, Mister Atwood, I knew you were Game Warden 
and I thought you ought to know that I saw tracks in the snow 
as clear as could be right under my clothes-line, and I took my 
tape measure out and measured them and they were three and 
five-eighths inches across to be exact—or was it five and three- 
eighths—I forget which, but it was one or the other and they 
looked something like a cat’s, only different and much larger 
and, and—” 

“Well?” snorted the Game Warden, impatiently. “Is that 
all?” 

“And I thought . . . well, I thought . . . it must be the 
Glawackus, Mister Atwood!” She picked up her apron and 
mopped her forehead, while her hat slipped off to one side 
worse than ever. 

“The what?” demanded Mr. Atwood. 

“The Glawackus,” replied Mrs. Robbins. “It’s been roam- 
ing Buckingham Mountain for weeks . . . well, for days, any- 
way. Didn’t you know about it?” 

“No, I didn’t!” snapped Mr. Atwood. He touched his hat 
for a show of politeness and stalked angrily into the house. 
From within, he peeped out between the curtains and watched 
Mrs. Robbins crank her Ford, climb in and buzz off. 

“T hope the Glawackus eats her up the minute she gets home!” 
he cried, fiercely. 

The strange-sounding animal disturbed him, though he did 
not admit it. He decided to stay at home, out of sight, for the 
afternoon. After his noonday meal, he stretched out on the sofa 
for his usual nap. He slept heavily, snoring loudly, and by the 
time he woke up had forgotten all about the mysterious animal. 

That afternoon the Game Warden met Deacon Stricker of 
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the Buckingham church hurrying toward him. Wondering if 
the man was going to ask for a contribution as usual, he was 
somewhat taken aback when he heard the Deacon’s words: “I 
have seen it with my own eyes!” 

“Who? What?” asked the Game Warden. Was the Deacon 
crazy, too? 

“The Glawackus, sir,” said the Deacon, as calmly as if he 
were talking of foreign missions. “I walked out through one of 
my timber tracts to inspect the damage done by the hurricane. 
I observed the beast loping through the woods. I had an excellent 
opportunity to observe it, for it stopped about four hundred 
feet away to scratch its ear.” 

“To scratch its ear?” asked the Game Warden, incredulous. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Deacon. “I hurried home and found a 
reference book which I own and looked up ‘mountain lion.’ 
The Glawackus is identical. Its body is three feet long, buff- 











“‘' SAW TRACKS IN THE SNOW AS CLEAR AS COULD BE” 
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colored. It stands about two feet high, has a large, feline head 
and a tail two feet long. Something really should be done about 
it, Warden. Such a dangerous beast should not be allowed to 
run at large!” 

The words were convincing, somehow, and a reference book 
from the Deacon’s library could not be disputed. Also, the 
Deacon was without doubt a truthful man. The Game Warden 
scratched his head thoughtfully. Then several people came 
running up. 

“It was small like a cat,” cried Timmy Bufton, “when I saw 
it. It had a long tail and a short body and big eyes. It was sitting 
on a log merely staring for a while. Then it slipped silently into 
the forest while I slipped away in the opposite direction. What 
are you going to do about it, Warden?” 

Aunt Jenny Summerville continued, “I heard a weird wail- 
ing in my dining room last night, a sort of a loud wahoo. That 
Glawackus is either up my chimney or is nesting under the 
floor of my kitchen. I called ‘Kitty, Kitty’ to it, but it didn’t 
come. Aren’t you going to do something, Warden?” 

The Game Warden was now considerably flustered and 
longed for his restful cracker barrel. “Wall,” he began, with a 
long drawl, “mebbe it’s a lion or a panther or something. 
Pears like to me there’s some kind of an out-of-the-ordinary 
animile a-roamin’ in the woods hereabouts!” He thought with 
longing of the past weeks when he had done nothing but loaf. 

“But won’t you do something?” wailed Aunt Jenny, frantic- 
ally, “before it eats everybody up?” 

A milk truck dashed wildly up the street, headed straight 
for the traffic cop at the intersection. It stopped just in time. 

“Officer!” cried Farmer Jerome Jackson, “I seen it in the 
highway, right back there half a mile. I come quick’s I could.” 

“Is that so?” cried the traffic cop, who did not need to be 
told what he meant. “Drive right on to the Police Station and 
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tell the Chief. He'll send a patrol car to the spot right away.” 

The truck dashed on. The traffic cop pointed his thumb after 
it and called over to the Game Warden: “He’s just seen the 
Glawackus down the road a piece.” 

“Yeah?” grunted the Warden. 

The next moment the patrol car whizzed by. 

The traffic cop beckoned again and called out: “I hear there 





“HE'S JUST SEEN THE GLAWACKUS DOWN THE ROAD A PIECE” 


was a menagerie up in New Hampshire that got wrecked dur- 
ing the hurricane last fall. Some of the animals escaped and 
were never caught. Do you reckon they had a Glawackus?” 

“Like as not!” cried the Game Warden, his eyes bulging. 

Immediately he was roused to action. He quickly put his pipe 
in his pocket and ran as fast as he could to the Police Station. 
In a few moments he was deep in consultation with Chief of 
Police George C. Hilldrup. When the patrol car returned with- 
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THE HUNTERS MUST BRING BACK 
THE GLAWACKUS, DEAD OR ALIVE 


out the Glawackus, they talked more seriously. Finally a hunt 
was decided upon, and the Chief offered the use of all the 
facilities of the police department, including siren-equipped 
radio patrol cars, tear gas bombs and anything else required in 
the way of armaments. Word was sent in all directions that a 
widespread hunt would take place on Friday morning. 

Horton’s General Store at Glastonbury, Connecticut, was a 
busy place at eight-thirty the following Friday morning. 

County Game Warden Atwood was there to lead the hunt. 
He wore his best red-and-black plaid flannel jacket, his leather 
hunting cap and breeches, and was accompanied by his famous 
tracking dog, Lead, who everybody knew had been born and 
bred in the Ozark Mountains. Sixteen experienced hunters, all 
crack shots, had oiled their guns carefully and brought them 
along, in the hope of ridding the countryside of its dangerous 
enemy. Some carried two guns, a high-powered rifle for long- 
range work and a shotgun loaded with buckshot for close-in 
fighting. All were prepared to bring back, dead or alive, prefer- 
ably dead, the Glawackus of Glastonbury. 

The Game Warden took charge and gave the instructions. 
He talked to the hunters about the terrible pest which had been 
ravaging the countryside. He appealed to their manhood, their 
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humanity, their patriotism. He asked them 
to comb the neighborhood thoroughly, par- 
ticularly Buckingham Mountain and vicin- 
ity. He begged them not to return to their 
homes until the Glawackus was brought 
back, dead or alive. 

The townsfolk stood about in awed si- 
lence and then watched the hunters make 
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their way stealthily over the hill. Some of the women wiped 
tears from their eyes and all of them looked frightened. 

“Johnny! You come right back here!” screamed Mrs. Brink- 
erhoff, his mother. “You can’t go along! You'll be killed!” 
But Johnny didn’t hear. He was already half way over the 
mountain, following at the heels of the sixteenth hunter. 

The townsfolk waited patiently in and about Horton’s Gen- 
eral Store. Several hours later, Johnny Brinkerhoff came tear- 
ing in, full of excitement. 

“We found the Glawackus! We found the Glawackus! We 
found the Gla-wackus-wackus-wackus!” he shouted at the top 
of his voice. 

His mother took hold of his arm and shook him. “Stop say- 
ing that, Johnny Brinkerhoff!” she cried. “Tell us what hap- 
pened!” 

“Did they catch the Glawackus?” “Is it still alive?” “Are 
the hunters back?” “Where have they gone?” “Have they 
killed it?” came the eager questions. 

Proudly, Johnny began to tell his story: “We found its tracks 
and Lead started follerin’ ’em and so did the other dogs, 
a-howlin’ like everything. . . .” 

“Yes, we heard them all the way down here to the store,” 
said Hiram Horton, the storekeeper. 

“Lead dashed off into the woods and purty soon he come 
back to us, all cut round his face and we knew he’d been bit 
by the Glawackus,” Johnny went on. 

“Bit?” “Chewed up?” “Eaten alive?” “Think of that!” 

“But after a while we came to a barbed fence,” continued 
Johnny, “and we could see that Lead must have bumped into 
it accidental-like. So he hadn’t been bit at all... .” 

“He’s blind in one eye, and can’t see out of t’other,” inter- 
rupted Timmy Bufton. 

“Well, Warden Atwood put him on the trail again and off 
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he went, with all of us follerin’ and we hadn’t gone far till we 
saw it!” exclaimed Johnny. “Right ahead, down in the holler 
a piece, as plain as the nose on your face.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. Willyam Robbins, nervously. “The 
Glawackus?” 

“Yes!” said Johnny, with an air of importance. “We took 
it by surprise. It must have been out grazin’. . . .” 

“In the winter time? In the snow?” cried the traffic cop. 

“Oh, well, there it stood a-lookin’ at us with eyes as big as 
dinner plates,” continued Johnny, undisturbed. “The men all 
got ready and fired... .” 

“Yes, we heard the shots all the way down here to the store,” 
said Hiram Horton. 

“The men all shot at it and then we went to pick it up,” said 
Johnny, slowly, “but there wasn’t nothin’ there. . . .” 

“No,” said Johnny, emphatically. “Bill Cooper, who’s gone 
hunting up in the Maine woods near the Canadian border and 
who’s a much better hunter than anybody round here, he said 
that there was too big a crowd and we made too much fanfare— 
noise, he meant—’cause he said all the Glawackuses in his 
’xperience was rather shy, and he said that the noise had turned 
the Glawackus white and that’s why ’twas so hard to see. Bill 
Cooper, he said that Nature had given the animal this protection 
to make it fade white against the snow when the noise of its 
pursuers put fear into its heart!” 

“Turned white!” “Think of that!” “Then what did you do?” 
The questions came from all directions. 

“Well,” continued Johnny, “after stampin’ about in the brush 
for a long, long time we came on its trail again. Lead got all 
excited, even if he couldn’t see which way he was goin’ and we 
come up closer and closer and then we saw it again. . . .” 

“What did it look like?” asked Deacon Stricker. 

“Just like a Glawackus, of course,” cried Johnny. “A long 
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tail with a body attached . . . about the size of a cat or a dog... 
with a cat-like head, whitish in color . . . and forelegs shorter 
than hind legs . . . a real Glawackus! We follered it on and 
on, over the hills and down in the valleys, climbin’ the fences 
and creepin’ through the bushes, but each time we come up near 
enough to shoot, the Glawackus faded away. We kept on its 
trail as it come closer toward town, over Buckingham Moun- 
tain there, the back way, and all of a suddint, before we knew 
it, it went right ahead of us .. . right into Aunt Jenny Summer- 
ville’s woodshed!” 

“Oh, sakes alive!” “Think of that!” “Where did the sixteen 
hunters go?” “Why didn’t they shoot?” “Did it eat poor Aunt 
Jenny up?” 

“No!” said Johnny, in a low voice—a voice so low that the 
townsfolk had to crowd up close to hear. “They all sneaked 
off home, Game Warden Atwood, too, roarin’ mad and sort of 
ashamed, too, I reckon, ’cause when we opened the woodshed 
door, we saw that the Glawackus was only ... Aunt Jenny’s 


white Pussy Cat!” 
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THE MYSTERY 
DOGS OF 
GLEN HAZARD 


By Maristan CHAPMAN 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Part Two we GC) 
va \u lh a 


Whuen THE old man shouted at them to “Get out!” and waved 
his stick, Jane and Teddy raced away in one direction and 
the dog in another. 

They scrambled past the briar patch. They had no time to 
unhook the stickers, but tore along and came out in the woods 
again all scratched and panting with fright. Jane cast about for 
the right way to go, and Teddy tramped after her, feeling 
very dismal at losing the dog. 

“I wish we’d found out what the dog wanted,” he sighed. 
“He’s gone for keeps, I guess.” 

“Yes, and we'd just got started on the mystery,” said Jane. 
“But we’re lucky that old man didn’t catch us.” 

It seemed much longer going back through the forest, and 
they went wrong twice and had to come way around. But they 
came at last to the clearing where their own house was, and 
there by the back fence sat the police dog. He lolled out his 
tongue and grinned as if he said, “My, but you’re slow!” 

Teddy gave a yell and dashed forward, with Jane limping 
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after. The dog jumped up and began to make little short runs, 
just as he did before, asking them to follow. 

But Jane said, “No sir! We don’t go back again. What do 
you want, you funny dog?” 

Teddy was willing to try again. “I don’t believe that old 
man would hurt us. Let’s. . . .” 

The back door banged, and Mrs. Lister came out with a dish 
pan of water. Just then the dog barked, “Arf—arf—arf!” 
Mrs. Lister dropped the pan and the water went sloshing all 
over the porch. She cried out, “Goodness gracious me! Where 
did that dog come from? Shoo! Scat! Get away!” 

Teddy hollered, “He’s mine! Don’t run him off. He’s on 
a search and we’re going to find out what. Oh, mother— 
please!” 

And the dog backed off a little way and stood waiting, prick- 
eared to see if this lady meant to chase him. He waved his 
plumed tail, and set his head on one side, and looked the picture 
of a good dog. 

But Mrs. Lister said, “Theodore John Lister, you march 
straight indoors. And you, too, Jane. The idea—playing with 
a strange dog after all I’ve told you! Why he might have— 
Goodness, he’s as big as you are!” 

Teddy stumped sulkily up the steps. “He’s mine, I told you. 
Him and me—I mean, he and I—have to find out what’s in the 
playhouse up in the woods. He said to.” 

“Don’t you answer me back!” Mrs. Lister warned. “He is 
not yours. He belongs to some neighbor very likely. Now go 
in and don’t let me catch you . . . what?” 

“T said he’s like mine,” Teddy mumbled stubbornly. “Like 
the one I’ve been asking for. He came right to me and wasn’t 
growly at all.” 

Mrs. Lister said, “That’s enough. As if I didn’t have enough 
to bother with! I declare, Teddy, you break my patience into 
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little pieces!” And she ran down the steps, and picked up a 
stick of kindling to threaten the dog. “Go on home now! Get 
away! Go on!” 

The little stick would not have hurt a mouse, but the big 
police dog could tell that the lady meant ‘scoot’, so he turned 
around and galloped away under the orchard trees. And Teddy, 
with his heart heavy as lead, watched him go. 

Mrs. Lister followed Teddy and Jane indoors. When she saw 
their clothes torn and their hands scratched, she demanded to 
know all about where they had been, and Jane had to tell. 

“Well, let this be a lesson to you,” Mrs. Lister said. “The 
idea of going off and bothering strangers! That old man was 
right to drive you off his place. Now do, for goodness sake, 
find something to play at here at home.” 

There was no use talking when mother spoke in her “that’s 
that” voice, so Jane went away to change her dress, and Teddy 
went up to the back bedroom. From there he could look out 
and see over the yard and orchard, and watch the dog as it 
trotted off toward the forest. 

He wondered and wondered about the little house in the 
woods. He said to himself, 
“Ben is mine. I feel inside 
me he is. And I’ve got to 
help him. He’s got a mys- 
tery, and I'll find it out.” 

Teddy scampered off to 
find Jane, and began, “Lis- 
ten, we'll go there again. 
We'll slip off, and... .” 

But Jane said, “Mother 
said not, and it worries her. 
But I would like to know 
what the dog is looking 
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for.” She was really as curious about it as Teddy. “I tell you 
what, if Ben turns up again we will go. But we mustn’t go with- 
out telling mother.” 

Teddy had to be content, but he felt hopeless. There were 
so many ‘ifs.’ Jf Ben came again. /f Mother said they could 
go... Oh, dear! 

But next morning, bright and early, there was Ben! Teddy 
saw him the moment he jumped out of bed and ran to the win- 
dow. And after breakfast mother only said, “Very well, then. 
Run along, but try not to get so dirty and ragged. And if you 
see that old man, tell him who you are, and ask if you may play 
with his dog.” 

“Ben isn’t his. He ran him off,” Teddy said. He added hope- 
fully, “Can I find out whose Ben is and ask for him?” 

“Certainly not. You know it isn’t nice to ask for things. I 
declare you’ve left all your training back in the city and turned 
into a little wild boy!” 

“Can I have what’s in the playhouse, if we get it out?” 
Teddy stood on one leg and hopped down the steps. “Can I, 
please?” 

Mrs. Lister laughed. “Better see what it is first. It’s probably 
only an old bone that the dog buried there!” 

Everything happened just as it did yesterday. Ben ran ahead 
and Jane and Teddy raced after him. They found a better way 
to get past the briar patch. They ran quickly over the clear- 
ing, so the old man should not spy them. They came to the 
little house and saw Ben run round to the other side of it. 

Then something happened so quickly they could not under- 
stand it. There was a rustle in the bushes on the far side. And 
right away there was a hound dog, running in circles, just where 
Ben had been a second before. 

“Q—oh!” cried Teddy, “Ben’s turned into a hound. Jane, 


” 


it’s magic. He’s been changed into... . 
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“Don’t be silly,” said Jane. “It’s a different dog. But he’s 
doing the same trick!” 

Sure enough, when the hound had run in circles for a while, 
it sat down and listened. Then it made a rush at the house, 
stopped and sat down. It drew back, made another rush and 
stopped with one paw raised and its funny stump of a tail going 
flick-flick. 

“Two dogs, and both doing the same thing!” Jane said. “And 
where did Ben go?” 

“That’s the boy-at-the-store’s dog!” Teddy called out. “We 
saw it when we got off the train. I bet it’s a good searcher. 
Hounds are. I’m going up nearer. Come on! I’ve just got to see.” 

Jane kept close behind him, and they inched up, a step at a 
time. Through a gap in the boarding they saw some red bricks. 
The hound dog did not even look their way. He kept darting 
forward and then squatting back. 

Jane said, “This gets mysteriouser all the time!” 

Teddy and Jane Lister crept up and watched the hound dog. 
They did not dare get very close to the house. There was cer- 
tainly something in there, and it might pop out suddenly. First, 
the big police dog, Ben, had run around in circles, made little 
quick rushes and then sat down to listen, and now here came 
another dog, doing exactly the same thing. Whatever-it-was 
must have heard the dogs and was afraid to show itself. 

“Suppose they’ve found a gold mine,” Teddy said. He had 
a gold mine in his thoughts because his father had said that 
would be a useful thing to search for. 

But Jane, who was twelve, said, “Of course not! Dogs have 
to smell and listen. They couldn’t smell gold, or hear it.” 

“I only hoped,” Teddy answered. 

They heard a shrill whistle, and a boy’s shout, “Here, Rock! 
Here, Rock!” And the hound ran quickly toward the call. He 
stopped once and came back, as if he just could not give up till 
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he had listened once more. Then he ran back to find his master. 

Jane and Teddy ran, too. “P’raps the boy knows and will 
tell,” Jane said. “Perhaps every dog here in Glen Hazard comes 
and barks here and runs around. I wonder if all country dogs 


1? 


act funny! 


They met the boy coming out of the woods, and the hound 
was leaping up as if to say, “Do come and get that what’sit.” 

The boy said, “Hello! I’m Dale Gillow. I saw you come on 
the train. This hound dog is called Rock Bottom, because I 
bought him out of a fight with my last nickel and a marble trade. 
Are you going to stay and live here?” 

While Dale was speaking, Jane and Teddy had time to notice 
that he was tall and fair-haired, and dressed in faded overalls. 
His eyes were cheerful and friendly as he stared at them. 

“Yes, we’re the Listers,” Jane said. “Do you know about 
the little house in the field by the cabin and what’s in it? There 
was a police dog, till your hound came. Both of them are bound 
there’s a mystery.” 

“Let’s find out,” answered Dale. “I heard Rock carrying on, 
and came to see what he was after. I called him off because the 
old man that lives over yonder doesn’t let folks stray on his 





HE SNIFFED AT THE EDGE OF THE WELL-HOUSE 
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properties. But it won’t hurt to look. Go on, Rock! Fetch!” 

Rock streaked back through the trees to the little house, and 
began his antics all over again. 

As they went back across the field Teddy said, “We don’t 
know where the other dog went.” 

“Oh, that police dog got left by mistake,” Dale said. “He 
strayed from a car that stopped one day, and he’s been here 
ever since. Fayre Jones, he’s a Glen Hazard neighbor, keeps 
him. That dog and Rock don’t get on much, or I'd have kept 
him myself. What in tunket is it, Rock? What’s down the 
well?” | 

“What well?” asked Jane. “Where?” 

Dale pointed at the house. “Mean to say you never saw a 
well-covering before? You must be from the city. Sure it’s a 
well, and something’s down it. The dogs know. Find it, Rock!” 

But Rock only said, “Wroof—owf—owf!” And he sniffed 
up close to the edge of the boards. 

“Best way to solve a mystery is to...” began Dale. He broke 
off, as the old man who had frightened off Jane and Teddy 
before, came out of the woods. Dale said, “How d’ye, Luther 
Bart! What ails this place that makes the dogs crave at it?” 

The old man scowled fiercely. “I wish you children would 
keep off my properties,” he said testily. ““There’s nothing down 
my well that I know of. There isn’t even water. Run on now, 
and take that hound.” 

Teddy huddled up close to Dale. They were not so much 
frightened of the old man now Dale was here. And Dale was 
not a bit alarmed. 

“Are you certain sure?” Dale said. “Rock Bottom doesn’t 
bark at nothing.” 

“T ought to know that well!” Luther Bart snapped. “I digged 
it. It ran dry. I can’t help it if your beast, and that big wolf, 
chase things in and can’t get at em!” 
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“Couldn’t we search, or anyway take a look-see?” Dale 
asked. “Look at Rock prance.” 

“He and you can prance off my properties right now,” 
Luther Bart said, rapping the earth with his heavy stick. “And 
these foreigners can prance right with you! More’n likely a 
squirrel or such game was run in the well and the dogs are 
yapping for it. Get gone, the whole hantle o’ you!” 

There was no help for it. Dale Gillow called Rock Bottom, 
and he and Jane and Teddy trudged away. 

“Our search is ended before it really started,” Teddy 
grumbled. 

But Dale said, “ "Tis Luther Bart’s well, and he says to quit. 
Most likely snakes have a nest down in yonder. What was it 
you were searching for, ’specially? I mean before the dogs 
started acting queer?” 

Jane began, “Oh, nothing .. .” 

But Teddy broke in, “Yes, we were too. | was. I was look- 
ing for father’s gold mine and mother’s blackberry patch. I 
knew if I had a dog I'd find them.” 

“He’s only seven,” Jane explained to Dale. “Don’t mind the 
things he says. He often gets notions.” 

Dale wandered on through the woods, and the others walked 
on either side of him. Rock Bottom quested about, sniffing for 
a rabbit trail. 

“Oh, I don’t believe Teddy’s so wrong,” Dale said directly. 
“There are mines around these parts. They are findable. I 
believe maybe old Luther Bart knows of one, he’s so crabbed 
and mistrusts anybody on the place. He might be keeping secret 
that he’s got riches. What you crave a blackberry patch for?” 

“Oh, if I just could find one!” said Jane. “You see, mother 
makes the best jams and jellies. She wants to put up preserves. 
The apples in our orchard are no good, so she said to look for 
other fruit. Only I don’t know where.” 
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“YoU CAN PRANCE OFF MY PROPERTIES RIGHT NOW” 


“What’s the matter with that briar patch you were in 
yonder?” Dale asked. “From the looks o’ you, you already 
been in brambles. That patch is free.” 

“Are those blackberries?” Jane asked, surprised. “There 
aren’t any berries; only thorns.” 

Dale grinned. “I guess you don’t know much about country 
things. The berries are not ripe yet. If your Mom wants to sell 
some stuff, I guess we could sell them for her in our store. 
My Dad is the storekeeper.” 

Teddy had been kicking along, scuffing his shoes, and not 
listening to the others. “Wonder what’s down that well,” 
he said. 

“Oh, forget about it!” Dale advised. “Think of something 
else to search in. What does your father do? Let’s sit down, 
and you tell your history. Ef’n you’re going to live here, we'd 
as well be friends.” And he perched on a boulder by the path. 

Jane and Teddy flopped down on the dry pine needles and 
Rock Bottom came trotting up, for fear he should miss any 
important news. 

Jane answered Dale, saying, “Father was a teacher. He knows 
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about minerals and oil and coal and where they are, under the 
earth. He’s a geologist.” 
“T’ve seen them,” said Dale. “I guess he has maps, and goes 





“COULD A GOLD MINE BE DOWN A WELL?” TEDDY ASKED 


around with a hammer and chips bits of stone. The coal com- 
pany sends such men. Go on.” 

“Yes, and now he has to find a gold mine,” said Teddy. 

“He’d better, sure enough,” agreed Dale. “The farm you’ve 
got is too worn out to grow much. That’s why there’s not many 
neighbors this way. They had to move to good soil. But your 
Dad can likely find a crop of coal.” 

“Dale,” Teddy began, “Could a gold mine be down a well?” 

“No, it couldn’t,” laughed Dale. “You’ve got more stick- 
at-it!” 

“Then could I have that police dog?” Teddy persisted. 
“Or buy yours?” 

“That’s a notion,” Dale admitted. “I'll ask the man that’s 
keeping him. No, you can vot have Rock Bottom. I’ve had him 


since I was no bigger than you. I wouldn’t sell him for a million 
dollars.” 
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“When I get the police dog for mine,” Teddy decided, “T'll 
go back and find out what’s in that well.” 

Dale jumped up. “I’ve got to go on home, it’s dinner time. 
Jane, you watch Teddy doesn’t wear your ears out saying the 
same thing over and over. Come on in town and visit us soon. 
I’ve got a sister, Beth, and there’s Lyn Wayland and plenty 
other girls. It’s the old Wayland Farm you folks are living on. 
You'll like Lyn.” 

“Tell her and your sister to come up and see me,” Jane in- 
vited, as she got to her feet. “And thank you for telling us about 
the blackberries. Come along, Ted. We have to go home, too.” 

“So long,” cried Dale as he went off, “I hope you have good 
luck!” He whistled for Rock Bottom and went away down 
the grass-grown wagon track. 

Jane called out, “Wait! Dale, wait a minute. I just thought!” 
And she and Teddy went toward Dale as he spun on his heel 
and said, “What?” 

“You said everybody moved away because the farms were 
so worn out. What does that old man do? You said he might 
know where there’s a mine!” 

“Oh, I just supposed that,” Dale said. “He’s so mistrustful 
of folks. He doesn’t let anybody inside his house or yard. He’s 
got kennels of crazy-looking little dogs that he sells to city folk. 
That’s why he hates to have that police dog and Rock come 
here, for fear they will harm his beasts. What else d’you crave 
to be knowin’?” 

“That’s all,” Jane said. “The idea just came into my head. 
Good-by!” 

When Dale had gone on, Jane and Teddy set off for home. 
They took a path that led around Luther Bart’s cabin in case 
he should spy them and chase them away. 

Because they went behind the old cabin and barn they could 
see the kennels, and a high wire fence. They heard a dog cry- 
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ing frantically, “Yipe—yipe—yipe!” as if it wanted to get out. 

“It won’t hurt to go look,” Teddy said, tugging at Jane’s 
wrist. “We’re way away from his old well.” 

Jane hesitated, but she wanted to go, too, and said, as they 
hurried closer, “All right, but let’s be quick. I don’t suppose 
he’d care if we only looked at his dogs, but he might. He’d be 
pretty angry if he saw us still hanging around, after two 
warnings. Oh, darlings! Oh, love! Ob, sweet!” 

“Huh?” said Teddy. 

“Not you, Goose,” said Jane. “The puppy! Look!” 

She was peering through the wire at what looked like a puff 
ball on springs, or a white chrysanthemum come alive. From 
behind a curtain-fringe of hair, two bright eyes twinkled, and 
a black shoe-button nose twitched, as the puppy stood on its 
hind legs and sniffed at Jane’s hand through the wire. 

“Aw!” said Teddy. “It’s a fancy dog. It isn’t any bigger than 
one of father’s shoes. It’s cute though. Here comes its mamma. 
There’s a lot more in that other cage.” 

“They are Skye terriers, or Welsh,” said Jane reaching in to 
stroke the tiny mother dog. ““They’re my very favoritest. They 
do tricks, and know what you say, and everything. . . .” 

“I tell you!” Teddy tried to shout in a whisper, and his voice 
came out in a squeak. “Let’s take this one to the well. She may 
know what’s in it.” 

“Oh, no, we mustn’t let her out!” Jane whispered. Then she 
stopped and watched the little dog spring at the wire, begging 
“out.” “But she might act the way the big dogs did. Then Mister 
Bart would believe there is something there. We oughtn’t. . . .” 

Even while she said “oughtn’t,” Jane was unhitching the 
wire around the gate-catch of the cage. The other dogs were 
busy around plates of dinner and paid no attention, but the little 
mother dog bounced up and down and whimpered. 

Jane opened the gate just a crack, and with a wiggle and 
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whish the mother dog nipped out and streaked away with 
Teddy in hot chase. Jane stopped to thrust back the puppy, and 
to fasten the gate, and then she raced away. 

“Oh, oh—Teddy! Catch it!” she screamed. For she remem- 
bered, too late, that the little dog might not go to the mysterious 
house in the woods at all! 

“Whatever shall I do!” she gasped, tripping on a vine tangle, 
and tearing loose. “Dale said these dogs are worth heaps of 
money—and now I’ve lost one!” 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
serial. To be concluded next month.) 


I DELIVERED THE MORNING PAPER 


Last summer I got a bike 
and a paper route. 
Every morning at four 
I got up to deliver the Morning News 
to folks still asleep in their beds 
and not ready to get up. 


It was the first time I ever saw the sun rise. 
The world so still and dark— 
no burglars going home from their bad work. 
Only me on my bike, 
stars falling all around, 
the air so thin and clean to breathe. 
Then I saw how light begins— 
so little, I thought it was only my idea— 
and grows until it is everything. 
—Mark SAWYER 
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THERE AND BACK AGAIN 


By Dororny Brown THOoMPson 








Illustrated by Charlotte Palmer 
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The cat and the pup had 
A terrible spat! 

The pup ran off 
Yelping and 

That was 

That. 


Kitty 

Got haughty— 

And then one night, 

She used poor judgment 
And picked a fight 
With a visiting 
Bull-dog—and 
Bull-dogs 

Bite! 


Bobby 

And Jimmy 
And Nancy Ann— 
Now they are back 
Where it all began, 
Just Bobby—and 
Jimmy—and 
Nancy 

Ann! 
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The Turkish peasant is not 
always as foolish as he seems 


THE COPPER KETTLE 
A Turkish Folktale Retold by Avice Geer KELSEY 
Illustrated by Helen Finger 


“Aman, aman!” Fatima waved her long wooden spoon in a 
gesture of dismay. “A leak in the kettle! The soup is dripping 
into the fire!” 

Now, if it had been any other sort of trouble, Nasr-ed-Din 
Hodja would not have been at all excited to hear his wife’s 
wailing. Let Fatima take care of the affairs of the kitchen and 
he would take care of affairs that took a man’s intellect—riding 
his donkey, talking with the men at the village gate, looking at 
the wares in the marketplace. But a leaky kettle meant no din- 
ner! This was a problem worth a man’s attention. 

“Yes, it leaks!” Nasr-ed-Din Hodja stood beside Fatima and 
watched the drip-drip from the bottom of the big copper kettle 
into the charcoal fire. The soup would not last very long at this 
rate. 

In a crisis like this, Nasr-ed-Din Hodja became a man of 
action. Out of his house, across the courtyard, through the 
street gate, and into the cobblestone street rushed Nasr-ed-Din 
Hodja. In such a hurry was he that he did not stop to mount 
his little donkey. 

He looked at Ahmet’s street door, and shook his head. He 
owed Ahmet a measure of wheat. 

He looked at Ali’s street door and shook his head. Ali’s wife 
had a sharp tongue. 

He looked at Mustapha’s street door, and nodded. 
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The door swung cautiously open in answer to the Hodja’s 
knock and the hungry Nasr-ed-Din shuffled inside. 

“Welcome, good friend!” Mustapha was always ready for a 
chat, and no one was more amusing company than Nasr-ed-Din 
Hodja. If he expected a long gossiping conversation, he was 
disappointed. 

“Our soup! Our soup! Save our soup!” The way Nasr-ed-Din 





“ouR souP! OUR SOUP! SAVE OUR soUP!” 
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waved his arms made it perfectly clear that quick action of some 
sort was needed. 

“Gladly, good friend!” Mustapha was completely mystified 
but perfectly willing to help. 

“I knew you would save it,” beamed Nasr-ed-Din. “Just loan 
us a kettle for a few days while the coppersmith mends ours, 
and all will be well. Oh, what a true friend you are. I shall not 
forget your kindness.” 

Now loaning the kettle did not please Mustapha any too 
well, nor please his wife a tiny bit, but he could not go back on 
his promise to save Nasr-ed-Din’s soup. There was nothing to 
do but to bring from his kitchen a kettle which they could ill 
spare. 

Overflowing with words of thanks, Nasr-ed-Din rushed 
home with the big copper kettle in time to save at least half of 
the good bean soup. 

A few days later, when his own kettle had been patched by 
the coppersmith who protested the old thing was not worth the 
mending, Nasr-ed-Din knocked again at the door of Mustapha. 
In his hand was the big kettle with something inside it. In his 
eyes was a twinkle. 

Within the gate, he found his friend, Mustapha, quite 
relieved to have his big copper kettle safe at home again. 
Mustapha’s wife had give him no peace, saying they would 
never see it again. 

“But what is this?”” Mustapha peered inside the kettle at a 
very small and very shiny copper kettle. 

Nasr-ed-Din Hodja rubbed his hands and smiled the smile 
of one who tells good news. “That is a dear little baby kettle 
that was born to the big kettle when she was at our house.” 

Mustapha gulped until his Adam’s apple danced. After all, 
a shiny little copper kettle was a shiny little copper kettle, no 
matter how it came. 
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“What a happy surprise.” Mustapha tried hard not to show 
that he thought there was anything queer about the birth of the 
little kettle. 

Not more than a week after the little baby kettle had gone 
home with its mother, Fatima began wailing again over another 
leak in her old copper kettle. It was Nasr-ed-Din’s favorite soup, 
goat’s milk soup, that was dripping into the fire this time. 

He knew just what to do. He rushed to Mustapha’s house 
and asked for the loan of the big copper kettle again. 

“Gladly, gladly,” said Mustapha, as he kissed Nasr-ed-Din’s 
hands to show how delighted he was to be of service. “My kettle 
is yours any time you wish it.” 

Mustapha’s wife, who had been listening, came running from 
the house with the kettle in her hand. She was so eager to lend 
it that she almost forgot to pull her scarf to cover her face. 

As the days went by, Mustapha and his wife wondered if 
perhaps it would be twin kettles their good old copper kettle 
would have this time. They laughed to think what an old silly 
Nasr-ed-Din was, and waited for his familiar step on the cobble- 
stones of the street. 

At last they heard the scuffling step that told them Nasr-ed- 
Din was coming. Mustapha’s wife scuttered out of sight. 
Mustapha flung the door open in welcome before Nasr-ed-Din 
had time to knock. 

“Welcome, good friend, welcome!” beamed Mustapha. 

He could not keep his eyes from straying to the Hodja’s 
hands—empty hands. Then his eyes flew to the Hodja’s face— 
a gloomy face streaked with something that looked like tears. 

“It is bad news I bring you, dear friend,” sighed Nasr-ed- 
Din, wiping his eyes with his striped cotton sleeve. “Your 
copper kettle, your beautiful big copper kettle, your smooth 
gleaming copper kettle, is—oh, how can I tell you—is, oh, 
must I say it—is—dead!” 
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“Dead?” roared Mustapha. 

“Dead?” screeched a woman’s voice just out of sight. 

“Yes, dead.” Nasr-ed-Din’s eyes were downcast. 

“Who ever heard of a kettle dying?” shouted Mustapha 
angrily. 

Then Nasr-ed-Din Hodja looked at him with the most 
demurely innocent pair of brown eyes ever seen and said, 
“Whatever is able to have babies is able to die. You did not 
doubt that the little kettle was the baby of your big kettle. 
How can you possibly doubt me when I say that the big kettle 
died. Oh, poor copper kettle!” 

And Mustapha was still standing in his courtyard, empty- 
handed and open-mouthed, when Nasr-ed-Din Hodja scuffled, 
whistling, through his own street gate to enjoy a dish of the 
fragrant burnt-flour soup that was cooking in a big copper 
kettle. 
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THE GOAT 





1. There was a man, nowplease take note, 
2. One day that goat felt frisk and fine, 
3. Butwhen the _ train hove in - to sight, 





There was a man who had a t. 
Ate three red shirts fromoff a Ine, 


That goat grew pale and green with fright, 





He lov’d that goat, in-deed he did; 
The man he grabbed him by the back, 
He heaved a sigh as if in pain, 





He lov’d that goat, just like a__ kid. 
And tied him to a rail-road_ track. 
Coughed up those shirts, andflaggedthe train. 


“The Goat” was introduced by two vaudeville comedians, known 
as Harrigan and Hart, in the 1870’s. There are many other lyrics set to 
this same tune. It follows the pattern of all “echo songs,” in which a 
phrase may be repeated on a higher note. Further information on old 
popular songs may be found in Sigmund Spaeth’s Reap Em anp WEEP. 
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Sometimes a quiet library 
becomes a dangerous home 


THE TEACHER LEARNS 
A LESSON 
By W. E. GaFFNney 
Illustrated by Vera Neville 


Henry the mouse had been the only occupant of the library 
walls for several weeks. He had chanced upon this new home 
late in October. It was, indeed, so late in the year that he would 
not have been hunting for another apartment, except that the 
church he had lived in for a number of years suddenly took it 
into its belfry to burn down. There had been no time to save 
any of his possessions and he was glad enough to have escaped 
with his life. 

He tried, nowadays, not to think about the fire, because it 
made him sad. He preferred being gay. It made him feel better, 
and it seemed to him that his troubles should not be visible to 
other mice, because then they would be sad for his sake. 

Henry had tried to persuade his friends the Bopps to take an 
apartment in the library. But they were too well settled in the 
basement of the hospital up the street. Besides, young George 
Bopp wanted to study medicine, and on that account his parents 
were sure to prefer their present dwelling. 

He had decided against suggesting that Papa Lavendar move 
his huge family over from the garage. After all, there were all 
those children. True, they were twelve very sweet and pretty 
children, but they would probably be scrambling about in their 
play and making a great commotion just when Henry would 
want quiet so that he could sleep or read or think. 
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And so Henry was still the only occupant of the library 
walls. A long corridor extended clear through the south wall. 
Henry had taken the two rooms at the end of this hall, on the 
southeast corner of the building, where the sun touched nearly 
all day long. The sun made his apartment warm and dry and 
cozy. One room was his bedroom. The other was both living 
room and dining room. 

Although he was very happy in these rooms, Henry was also 
fond of roaming about the spacious library at night. He liked 
to browse among the philosophy books, or to dip into some 





HE LIKED TO BROWSE AMONG THE BOOKS 


poetry, or even, sometimes, to brush up a little on his medieval 
history. 

Once in a while a forgetful librarian would leave the cover 
off a typewriter and he would write notes to his relatives. Or he 
would amuse himself by writing light verse. One of his poems 
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he had liked so well that he had left it in the typewriter for the 
librarians to see, and they had published it in a magazine for 
librarians.* That pleased him very much, but he did not take 
himself seriously as a writer, nor did he care to be famous. 





But now winter was drawing near, with its months of long, 
long nights. And Henry began to feel loneliness approaching. 
He wished more than ever that he had some neighbors in these 
library walls. 

Then, one afternoon, just when he was wondering if he 
might perhaps suggest moving to that nice young married 
couple he had met a few times at Mrs. Bopp’s, he heard a knock 
at the little door under the library steps. 

Henry trotted rapidly down the passage and opened the door. 
There stood a short lady mouse with pleasant face. Three little 
mice were peeking out shyly from behind her skirts. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” she said. “I am looking for an apart- 
ment. I wonder whether there are any vacancies here?” 

“There are,” Henry answered. “Indeed, there are any num- 
ber. I am the only one living here just now; but I can assure 
you that this is a very clean, quiet, and entirely respectable 
building. Would you care to look around a bit?” 


*See Wilson Bulletin for March, 1933. 
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“Thank you, sir,” said the lady. “Come along, children, and 
mind that you don’t get out of sight.” 

So Henry acted as guide and showed her through the walls. 
She finally selected a large apartment near the southwest corner, 
which was sheltered by a large oak tree. 

Then Henry introduced himself. 

“J, Madam, am Henry Pevensey, at your service,” he said, 
with a bow. 

“My name,” said the lady, “is Mrs. Cabbage, and these are 
my three children: Frederic, Alice, and Reginald. My husband 
could not come with us today, as he had to work. He is a wood- 
carver. I should like you to meet him this evening when we 
move into our new home.” 

“T shall be honored,” said Henry. 

The lady and her children took their leave, and Henry went 
back to his rooms humming a tune. He was no longer worried 
about the winter. 

That evening the Cabbage family arrived, with all their house- 
hold goods. Henry helped them to unload and arrange their 
furniture, and met Mr. Cabbage, who was just as pleasant as 
Mrs. Cabbage, though not so short. And, to his delight, he 
found the Cabbage children very polite and well behaved. 

While Mrs. Cabbage made cocoa for all of them, Henry 
talked to Mr. Cabbage about woodcarving. He learned that 
the Cabbages had been living on a wharf down by the river, but 
they had thought the dampness bad for the children’s health 
and so had decided to move inland. 

Then, as they drank their cocoa, Henry told the Cabbages 
about the library—its comparative seclusion, its cultural advan- 
tages and, most of all, its safety. He explained that he had as 
yet to find a mouse trap of any sort and that he doubted that 
there would be any traps for a long time yet. 

He left early, because he felt certain that after their moving 
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the family would surely be tired. Before going home, however, 
he decided to wander for a while among the library books. 

It was quite light in the library, for a full moon shone right 
in through the windows. Henry had no trouble at all in read- 
ing the titles of the books. Tonight, he thought, he would like 
to read a volume of essays. 

As he was about to select a volume from the shelf, he sud- 
denly froze in horror. His eyes gazed downward upon the most 
sinister of objects. 

In the clear moonlight, casting a terrible black shadow, Henry 
saw a mouse trap! 

His heart sank. He remembered that only a few minutes 
before, he had told the Cabbages that there were no traps in the 
whole library. 

Well, it was true. There hadn’t been. This was the first one 
ever to appear. 

“Oh, dear,” Henry said to himself, “to think that this had to 
happen tonight! I must warn the Cabbages. But they are prob- 
ably asleep now. I shall tell them the first thing in the morning!” 

Upset and worried, he went back to his rooms without having 
read anything at all. 

The next morning Henry got up very early. He dressed 
quickly and, without eating any breakfast, ran all the way to 
the Cabbages’ door. He rapped vigorously. Mr. Cabbage opened 
the door, looking surprised. 

“Oh!” gasped Henry, out of breath. “I had to get over here 
early to tell you about something—something important. Oh, 
I am so sorry! Last night in the library—oh, dear, oh, dear!—it 
was a trap! I saw it—quite plainly in the moonlight. I had to 
warn you as soon as possible. Do, please, be very careful. The 
children especially. I don’t know whether there are any more. 
Didn’t stop to look.” 

Henry pulled out his handkerchief and wiped his face. Mr. 
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MOUSE TRAPS 


HENRY TOLD THEM ABOUT ALL SORTS OF 
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Cabbage, now looking very sober, told him that he must come 
in and rest himself. And after Henry had rested, Mrs. Cab- 
bage insisted that he have breakfast with them. He consented to 
stay. 

Over his coffee and toast, Henry explained exactly when 
and where he had seen the mouse trap. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he apologized, “for having been so 
wrong last night about how safe the library was. What will 
you think of me!” 

“Don’t take it so hard, old fellow,” said Mr. Cabbage. “You 
know you can’t foresee that sort of thing.” 

“I feel awfully guilty,” Henry repeated. 

“Now, now,” said Mrs. Cabbage, “you aren’t to blame for 
anything. We'll just keep our eyes open and everything will be 
all right.” 

This cheered Henry up a little, and soon he was telling the 
Cabbage children in a most uncle-like fashion about the first 
trap he had ever seen. 

Neither Frederic, nor Alice, nor Reginald had ever seen a 
trap. So Henry told them quite a lot about all sorts of mouse 
traps. During this recital the children were ill at ease and kept 
casting scared little looks at their mother. She had never told 
them much about traps, because there were none on the wharf 
where they had been born and reared. 

“Now,” said Henry, turning to Mr. Cabbage, “I have an 
idea. If, sir, you will give me your permission, I should like to 
show these young people the trap in the library, in order that 
they may learn, by seeing it with their own eyes, just what it is 
that they should keep away from. Today happens to be Sunday; 
so of course there will be no one in the library all day. We 
should have ample time to examine the trap thoroughly; and 
you and I might look around the building to see if there are any 
more. I believe this is an excellent time for such a lesson.” 
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Mr. Cabbage thoughtfully smoothed his grizzled mustache 
and looked at Mrs. Cabbage. 

“What do you think, Mother?” he asked. “In my opinion, 
Mr. Pevensey is quite right.” 

So it was decided that Frederic and Alice and Reginald should 
have their lesson in “Safety First” right after breakfast. A little 
while later, Henry, Mr. Cabbage, and the three children went 
together down the hall that led to the main book room of the 
library. Frederic and Alice were full of curiosity and excite- 
ment, but Reginald held tightly to his sister’s hand and kept 
very quiet. 

Henry took the group straight to the trap he had found the 
night before. It was a brand-new trap with a luscious-looking 
piece of yellow cheese resting in the center. 

“That,” said Henry, pointing to the cheese and frowning, 
“Gs the most insidious thing about any trap. Children, you must 
learn to develop the greatest self-control in the presence of 
cheese, at least until you are very, very sure that no trap is con- 
nected with it. For, you see, if even little Reginald were to step 
ever so lightly on this part of the machine, his neck would be 
securely fastened under that metal bar before you could say 
Cat!” 

The children exclaimed in shocked surprise. Then Frederic 
said that he still did not understand what made it go. 

Henry began to point to the machinery of the trap, explain- 
ing its construction. He pointed with his finger, and when his 
finger seemed too short, he pointed with his tail. Finally Fred- 
eric was satisfied, and his father said that he was lucky to have 
had such a learned teacher. 

“Now, Mr. Cabbage, suppose we search for other possible 
traps,” suggested Henry. He turned his back on the one he had 
just finished explaining, with a rather careless flip of his tail. 

And right then there was a short, quick snap. 
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THERE WAS A SHORT, QUICK SNAP 


And there was Henry, with the end of his tail caught beneath 
the metal bar! After a second of complete surprise, Henry felt 
himself blushing. 

The children, all three, gasped, and Mr. Cabbage said, 
“WELL!” 

Here was Henry, who had just compieted a fine talk on traps 
and how to stay out of them, now a prisoner in a trap. He felt 
embarrassed, particularly in the presence of the children. 

Mr. Cabbage looked very serious and rather helpless. Then 
he said: “We must try to pry the bar up off your tail. I shall go 
home and get some tools.” 

“Yes, do, by all means,” said Henry. “Not that it hurts my 
tail, but I don’t think I want to stay here very long.” 

After Mr. Cabbage had hurried away, Reginald whispered 
to his sister: “Could we pull him out?” 

Alice asked Frederic: “Can’t we try to pull him out?” 

And Frederic said: “It’s only the very tip of his tail that’s 
caught. Let’s try.” 

So Frederic took one of Henry’s hands, and Alice took the 
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other, and Reginald put his arms around Alice’s waist. Then, 
all together, they pulled as hard as they could, and Henry 
helped as much as he could. 

In less than a minute he was free. The tip of his tail was out 
from under the bar. He could move away from the trap, and 
he could swing his tail about. 

Greatly excited by his quick and unexpected release, he 
thanked the children profusely and rushed off to tell Mr. Cab- 
bage not to bother with bringing tools. 

“Well,” said Frederic, eyeing the trap, “the machinery is all 
shut now. And there is the cheese. Mr. Pevensey said that before 
the trap would work again, somebody would have to set it. So, 
really, Alice, I don’t see why you shouldn’t step up there and 
get that cheese to take home to Mother.” 

“Why, Frederic Cabbage!” exclaimed Alice. “You just step 
up there and get that cheese yourself if you know so much 
about traps. Besides, I have to take Reginald home.” 

“Of course I'll get it,” Frederic grinned. So he climbed up 
on the now harmless trap and secured the cheese. 

And they made quite a little parade as they carried the cheese 
home to Mother. 
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Illustration by James McKe.t from Fioop 1n GLEN Hazarp 


MYSTERIOUS ADVENTURE 


By Puy.uts FENNER 


“Mr. Paul Armstrong read the letter a fourth time... . ‘A 
freak, a tight rope walker, a lion trainer, a human projectile, 
and a good clown . . . one detective.” Mr. Armstrong was 
nervous; the reputation of his business was at stake. But Geppy, 
the striped horse, solved the mystery of the stolen circus money 
in THe Great Geppy by William Du Bois (Viking. $2). 
Tue Turee PoticeMeEN by the same author-artist is another 
funny exciting mystery (Viking. $2). 

“But, man, that is marvelous, just like a movie,” cried the 
boy-with-the-horn, when he heard that Emil was trailing the 
thief to get his money back. Promptly he got his gang to help 
capture the thief in Emit AND THE Detectives by Eric Kastner 
(Doubleday. $2). 

Those who like the sea will enjoy the mysteries by Howard 
Pease. He takes you off on the freighter Araby with Captain 
Jarvis, the tattooed man, and with Tod Moran in Sure WirtH- 
out A Crew, SHANGHAI PassaGE, WIND IN THE RiccING, Jinx 
Suip, or to Mexico in Hich Roap to ApveNTuRE (Double- 
day. $2). 

If you prefer mountain air, solve mysteries with the Glen 
Hazard boys and their famous dog Rock Bottom. Horse thieves 
will be captured, gold recovered, and fake government men 
detected by real boys and girls in real adventures in Marsu 
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IsLAND Mystery, GLEN Hazarp Cowsoys and CLUE OF THE 
Fapep Dress, all by Maristan Chapman (Appleton. $2 each). 

For international mysteries, try Cave Mystery, Spy Mys- 
TERY, FaLcon Mystery, Lapp Mystery, and others, by S. S. 
Smith (Harcourt. $2). 

“T really didn’t mean to scare you . . . I was just shadowing 
you,” said Freddy, the pig, in Freppy THE Detective (Knopf. 
$2). Freddy had just been reading about Sherlock Holmes, the 
most famous detective of them all, in Boys Book or SHERLOCK 
Hotes, Howard Haycraft, Ed. (Doubleday. $2). 

Perhaps one reason so many people like mystery stories is 
because there are as many kinds as there are kinds of adventure. 
Here are some other favorites: 


Lost Lacoon by Armstrong Sperry (Doubleday. $2). Judd Anders 
sells his coconut plantation and joins a mysterious expedition in search 
of gold. Excitement and adventure a-plenty. 

SPANISH INcots by Commander Ellsburg (Dodd. $2). Philip Ramsey 
finds four million dollars in gold on the ocean floor, throws it over- 
board to save it from a mutinous crew, and dives for it again in an old 
submarine. 

SKYSCRAPER Mystery by Lavinia Davis (Scribners. $2). The rivalry 
of a gang of steel workers in a mystery story as modern as skyscrapers. 

Who Ropes IN THE Dark? by Stephen Meader (Harcourt. $2). What 
happens when a masked rider holds up a stage coach. 

“Give me more of Meader’s,” said one boy when asked what he 
wanted next. And so they all say. T-Mopet Tommy by Stephen 
Meader is a modern mysterious adventure of a boy and his truck and 
a band of hijackers (Harcourt. $2). 

‘TREASURE IN THE LiTTLE TruNK by Helen Orton (Stokes. $2). We 
know what happened to the necklace, but the people in the story don’t. 

ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN ON THE River by Carol Brink (Macmillan. 
$2). Jacques searches for his father’s stolen canal boat. 

Great Quest by Charles Hawes (Little. $2). Why did Josiah’s uncle 
sell his store, fit out a ship and do as the bearded stranger told him to? 

Boys Book or Great DETECTIVE Stories and Boys Seconp Book oF 
Great Detective Stories by Howard Haycraft (Doubleday. $2.50). 
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The three Puzzlewit children, Peter, Tom and Nancy, lay on the 
grass in the shade of a large tree. It was a hot day, and each of them 
had a cookie and a glass of lemonade. 

“I’m so glad mother got these straws for us,” said Nancy. “It makes 
drinking lemonade almost as much fun as having a soda down at the 
drug store.” 

Peter’s glass was nearly empty. He finished the last drops and began 
to play a game. First he moved the glass a few yards away from him, 
and then he found a stick about the size of a kitchen match. He slipped 
the stick into one end of his straw and blew through the other end. 
The stick shot out, but it did mot land in the glass. 

Tom and Nancy looked on with interest. 

“The glass is too small for a target,” said Nancy. “I’m going to aim 
at that basket over by the tree.” 

The basket was father away than the glass, but it was also much 
bigger. Nancy’s stick dropped right into it. 

“That was beginners’ luck,” said Tom. “Now it’s my turn.” But his 
stick went way beyond the basket. 

“This makes a pretty good game,” Peter cried. “The first one to get 
three sticks in the basket wins.” 

They took turns blowing until their faces were red. Peter won. 

“It’s really too hot to play,” he said. “I'll show you a trick.” 

He made two piles of pebbles and gave the smaller one to Tom. 

“Divide them up,” he told him, “so that you have an even number 
in each hand.” 

Tom turned his back and counted six pebbles into his right hand. 
Four remained in his left. “All right,” he answered. 

“Good,” cried Peter. “Now in my pile I have as many pebbles as you 
have in your right hand, plus enough to make thirteen, and five for 
good measure. Open your right hand and I'll prove it.” 

Tom held out his hand. 

“Six,” said Peter. “Just as I thought. Now I have six—” He counted 
them out of his pile as he spoke, “plus seven to make thirteen, and 
five for good measure.” 
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“Hold on there,” cried Tom. “Do it over again.” 

Peter grinned, “T’ll try it on Nancy.” 

But his sister was too quick for him. “I’ve caught on,” she laughed. 
“You never told him how many pebbles he had in his hand.” 

“Oh, I did so,” cried Peter. “I said six, didn’t I, Tom?” 

“Yes, you said six after he had opened his hand,” Nancy replied. 
“While he was counting his pebbles, you were counting yours. You 
knew you had eighteen. Well, all you told him was that you had as 
many as he had plus enough to make thirteen and five left over. If Tom 
had had only four pebbles, you would have said that four plus nine is 
thirteen.” 

Peter nodded. “You're getting smart,” he said. 

“I was stupid this morning,” laughed Nancy. “Daddy gave me some 
word squares and asked me to fill in the missing letters, but I haven’t 
found the answers yet.” 

“What is a word square?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, I’ve done some of them,” answered Peter. “You take words 
with the same number of letters and write them one below the other.” 

“That sounds easy,” said Nancy. “The catch is that you have to be 
able to read the words either across or down. Anyway, Daddy gave 
me the outside words, and told me the missing letters. They are: P, M, 
O, B, H, E, S, I. See if you can put them in the right places.” 


FROG GOAT COLD 
R E O O O E 
O N A S L E 
GENT TOSS DEED 


While Peter was trying to fill in the squares, Tom pulled a piece of 
paper out of his pocket. “Guess this one,” he said to Nancy. 


“I’m a large flower, white or red, 
With many petals round my head, 
My first letter is nice to eat, 
When fresh and green and served with meat. 
My last two baby sister found 
As good as feet to cover ground. 
The middle three mean years and years, 
An age or era, it appears.” 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 54.) 
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CAMPING OUT ANYWHERE 

You may be planning to join a jungle expedition when you are older 
or take long trips into the great North Woods of Canada, but it is one 
thing to dream of adventures and another actually to get ready for 
them. Have you ever camped out? Can you set up a tent, prepare your 
own food, make and sleep on a camp bed? 

Well, why not begin now? July is a fine time to start and a good 
camper can always find a place. If you are living in the country, look 
for a flat piece of ground near running water. Town dwellers can 
begin with their own backyards and then arrange hiking trips where 
they carry their tents along. If you live in an apartment, it is more 
difficult, but some city parks allow day camping or perhaps you belong 
to a club that takes trips. 

The first thing you want, of course, is shelter. Get yourself a sheet 
of canvas about 10 by 14 feet. This can be used to make three different 
kinds of tent depending on weather and circumstances. See diagram. 

















Tent A is the lean-to type and would make a pretty good cold 
weather shelter if the ends were banked with boughs and a good fire 
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burning in front. The angle of the roof reflects and throws down the 
heat, drying the ground and keeping the blankets warm. 

For midsummer weather, however, you want something more on the 
type of an explorer’s tent, something that will keep out insects and 
other pests and will give you shelter from the rain. Tent B is better 
for this. To make this, lay your canvas down on the floor and sew tapes 
along the lines indicated in the diagram; also sew in grommets at the 
points indicated. The latter are for your tent pegs and center pole. 
When you have finished this tent and set it up, add a ground cloth and 
a mosquito net for the front and you will have a fine shelter for any 
ordinary summer weather, 

Tent C is still another type that can be made with the same canvas, 
if you are in a hurry. But it is not so good for most purposes as B. 

Of course, you must be sure your tent is waterproof for rainy 
weather. Most readymade tents are waterproof, but if you make your 
own, give it a thorough waterproofing with a prepared mixture. 

If you are on the trail, you won’t need much furniture, just a blanket, 
a tin cup, knife, fork and spoon, and a box to store food. But if you 
are going to make this camp your headquarters for a while, you may 
as well make it comfortable and convenient. Above are a few ideas. 
The chair has a canvas seat. The bed is made from old inner tubes. 


Adapted from Wooncrart by Bernard S. Mason, 
copyright 1939, A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc. 
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A DEPARTMENT [S)\°5 GX 
BY CHILDREN SACK 3 
Pwtee atte anaes atte ganee atbe woe . r ‘ 


Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. Be 
sure to write your name and age clearly on all contributions. 





: ho 
COLL, 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


SKY SONG 


As I was riding across the sea 

The moon and stars kept following me. 
They glittered and said, “You look so blue 
That we will sing a song to you.” 

It seemed so real I answered, too. 


—Epna TayYLor, age 12 


A LONG DETOUR 


We were riding slowly along only doing about seventy-five miles per 
hour. Suddenly a sign popped up in front of the car. Ah me, a detour. 
I said, “What shall we do now?” 

My father answered, “First we'll try and miss that sign.” We didn’t. 

Well, after we picked up the sign and put it back together, I said, 
“Which road shall we take, Pop? There are five of them and no arrow 
on the sign.” 

My Pop said, “I guess we'll have to try all of them,” and we did. 
They all led to the same place except one. It was about thirty miles 
long but only led to a farm house. Later we found out that some bad 
boys put the sign there. 

—Ge0rGE BLANCHETTE, age 11 
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GAZING 


Gaze, gaze far out. 
There is the moon, 
Yonder the stars. 
The clouds are misty 
And cool is the dew. 


—Marie GraHaM Hart, age 12 


SKEEZIX 


Before I tell you the adventure of my pet coon, Skeezix, I will tell 
you what he looks like and what he eats. 

Skeezix’s mother was a wild coon and his father a tame one. 

Skeezix is very dark brown with light brown stripes on his back. He 
likes to play with dogs and mice, but he eats chickens, Skeezix’s favorite 
fruit is bananas. He will peel the skin off the bananas and eat them as 
a monkey does. 

Now that you know what he is like, I will tell you his adventure. 

One night when he got tired of being in his coop, he pushed off the 
chicken-wire top. He got out and walked over to our house and pushed 
the door open, for we never lock our back door. The reason he went in 
was that he smelled bananas in the hall, where we had a whole stalk of 
them. Then he ate about twelve. Up the stairs into one of the bedrooms 
he came with a tummy as big as a balloon. No one heard him for he 
was so fat that he didn’t make any noise. He crawled up in bed with 
my little sister. She didn’t know it was he, so she put her arms around 
him. He spent the night there. 


—Ebirtu YAIsER, age 13 


A SEED 


A little brown seed lay deep in the ground 
Waiting for rain to wake it. 

This same little seed lay deep in the ground 
Feeling the sunshine shake it. 


The rain cooled the throat of this little seed, 
The sun warmed its body cold. 
“Now, my dear, ’tis time to sprout,” 
The seed, by nature, was told. 
—KArEN GERBER, age Q . 
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HOW THE PINE TREE CAME TO BE 


Once upon a time when the world was young, two trees stood side 
by side in the middle of a deep, deep forest. It was snowing very hard. 
A little lame and frightened squirrel came out of the woods. It went 
up to the largest of the trees and said, “May I get shelter in your 
branches until the storm clears?” 

“No, you may not. You might eat some of the nuts off my branches 
and I am saving all of my nuts for Christmas.” 

The smaller of the two trees called and said, “Come here, little 
squirrel, come and take shelter under my branches. You can eat all the 
nuts from my branches.” 

“I do not care to eat all of the nuts but I am hungry,” said the 
squirrel, 

After the storm the squirrel went to the fairies of the woods and 
said, “I want to do something to help the little tree. It kept me during 
that awful storm last night.” 

One of the fairies stood up and said, “I have heard many of his wishes 
and the one he wants most of all is that he should grow tall.” 

“His wish shall be granted and he shall be called pine,” said the fairy 
queen. So that is the way that the pine tree came to be. 

—Ronatp WHIPPLE, age 10 








A PANDA WITH CHINESE BAMBOO—Dawn Cuv, age 9 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Worp Squares: frog, rope, open, gent; goat, Ohio, aims, toss; cold, 
oboe, lose, deed. FLower: peony. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


New clubs in Beirut, Syria, and the African jungle should have some 
interesting things to tell fellow penguins. 

Many American penguins will be having adventures this summer and 
we expect good letters from them, too. Here is a good poem from a 
California penguin who was born in Shanghai and remembers it some- 
times. She calls it “Far-off Smell.” 


The winds have a different smell today 
The smell of a far-off tide 

It makes me think of a land I love 
Across on the other side. 


—Martua Maer Moony, age 11 


An English penguin writes: 

“I thought American Penguins might like to hear something about 
The Royal Drawing Society. It was founded about fifty years ago by 
Princess Louise and Mr. T. R. Ablett to encourage children to take an 
interest in Art. Last year they held their Jubilee Exhibition in the Guild- 
hall, London. The exhibitors ranged in age from two and a half to 
eighteen years. My sister and I were lucky enough to have some of our 
drawings hung. 

“The Guildhall dates from the fourteenth century. It was built by 
the citizens and the mayor. In the gallery stand the two great giants, 
Gog and Magog, who tradition says guard London.” 

—ALISON LEACH, age 9 


And here are two good ones from Montana and Massachusetts: 

“I like Story ParaveE because it has so many mixed stories and has 
plays and they make you laugh hard. I liked ‘Oscar the Trained Seal’ 
very much, and I wish you would put some other funny things in 
Story ParapeE this summer.” 


—TommMy HaAwkIns 


THE UNSATISFIED PIG 


There was a pig who made a squeal 
Every time he had his meal 

But then his squeal was louder yet 
If his meal the farmer would forget. 


—Louise Nos.r, age 10 . 
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LITTLE WHIRLWIND 
By Margaret Hubbard 


Young Chatty Mackenzie and her family 
travelling through North Dakota in 1823 
were snowbound in an Indian village. The 
Chippewas called her Little Whirlwind be- 
cause of her courage and resourcefulness 
during the winter’s hardships. This thrill- 
ing story has many illustrations by Dorothy 
Bayley. (Ages 8-12) $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — 60 Fifth Avenue — NEW YORK 











Marionette Show Puppet Play Campfire Program 
Tableau Shadow Play Pantomime _ Ballet 


Ten scripts, each for a different type of production, are in 
With Puppets Mimes and Shadows 
By Marcaret K. Soirer 


Besides the complete scripts, the book gives directions for their production. Also, 
it is filled with exciting suggestions for writing and producing original plays. 
132 pages, cloth, $1.50 


THE FURROW PRESS — 156 Fifth Avenue ~— New York, N.Y. 











STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send Story Parape as a gift 
to my friend. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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The July-August 


HORN BOOK 
Magazine 


* 


The July-August Horn Book is one 
that will be cherished by every person 
in any way connected with children’s 
books. 


the number of copies required for our 


As our edition is limited to 


regular subscribers and an estimated 
number of single-copy orders, please 
send for your reservation for this 


special issue promptly. 


CONTENTS—July-August 1940 


Frederic Melcher, Donor of the New- 
bery and Caldecott Medals, by 
Margery Quigley 


James Daugherty, winner of the New- 
bery Medal for ‘“‘Daniel Boone”, by 
Lynd Ward 


The D’Aulaires, winners of the Calde- 
cott Medal for ‘‘Abraham Lincoln” 
by Bertha E. Mahony 


In Mr. Newbery’s Shop, by Alice 
Dalgliesh 


A History of the Horn-book in 
America, Part I, by Madeleine 
Chargin 


Listen, Music! by Clarissa Lorenz 
Many pictures, book reviews and other 


regular departments. 


50 cents a single copy 
$1.00 for trial subscription of 3 issues 
$2.50 for one year (six issues) 


THE HORN BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


264 Boylston St., 3oston, Mass. 
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The Outdoor Book 
for Children 


WOOD- 
CRAFT 


by 
Bernard 8. Mason 


Editor of The Camping Magazine 


Ernest Thompson Seton says, 

“Here is a book of practical Wood- 
craft. If any mother is in doubt 
about letting her boy go camping she 
will find reassurance here. It is 
bound to be rated as an essential 
guide in every camp and camping 
trip.” 

Here is the book for all growing 
youngsters who want to know about 
real camping. The newest approved 
camp equipment is described along 
with the ancient skill of the Indian in 


woodcraft. 


THE CONTENTS: CAMPCRAFT, 
Shelters, Tepees, Bark Wigwams, 
Beds and Duffel, Firecraft, Gadgets, 
Axmanship, WOODCRAFT, Caches, 
Bark Craft, Woodcraft Rope, Shav- 
ing Horses, Hunting Knives, Knick- 
nacks, Camp Furniture, Council 
Rings, CRAFTS OF THE WOODS, 
Peace Pipes, Rawhide, Buckskin, 
Horn, Feathers, Gourds, Tin-Can- 
Craft, Totem Poles. 


A Junior Literary Guild Selection 
8vo. Cloth Copiously Illustrated $2.75 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers 
67 West 44th Street New York City 
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Story Parade Books 







THE BLUE BOOK, illustrated, 329 pages. $1.75. 


Stories from the 1936 Story Parape, with an introduction by 
Dr. Jean Betzner. 





THE RED BOOK, illustrated, 372 pages. $1.75. 


Stories from the 1937 Story Parape, introduction by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. 


THE GREEN BOOK, illustrated, 346 pages. $1.75. 


Stories from the 1938 Srory Parape, introduction by May 
Stories you may have Lamberton Becker. 

missed or old favorites, in 

handsomely bound vol- THE YELLOW BOOK, illustrated, 330 pages. $1.75. 

umes that will be a per- 

manent addition to home Stories from the 1939 Story Parape, introduction by Walter 

or school library. de la Mare. 


Boxed set of three, $5.00 





CHILDREN OF AMERICA Sixteen gay and adventurous stories 


of the children of America... north, 
Illustrated, 194 pages. $1.50. east, south and west. 





STORY PARADE PICTURE BOOKS 


Illustrated in four colors. Fifty cents each. 


THE GOAT THAT WENT TO SCHOOL. Story and pictures by Ellis Credle. 
The goat caused Hubert plenty of trouble—but in the end it was he 
who secured his master’s dearest wish. 

THE KING AND THE PRINCESS. Story by Jack O’Brien. 

Pictures by Kurt Wiese. A stirring and unforgettable tale of the won- 
derful friendship of a dog and a cat with a wooden leg. 

OSCAR THE TRAINED SEAL. Story by Mabel E. Neikirk. 


Pictures by Frank Dobias. Oscar could do a lot more than 
circus tricks. He could talk Mr. Zabriski into any kind of 
an adventure—and he did. 


MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS. Story by Cornelia Meigs. 
Pictures by Lois Lenski. The way little Sally and her 


mother “make Christmas” out of nothing at all is a tale 
of true inspiration and gavety. 
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STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N 


